HENRY VAUGHAN

my greatest follies, and those which escaped from
me are (I think) as innoxious, as most of that vein
use to be; besides, they are interlined with many
virtuous, and some pious mixtures. What I speak of
them is truth: but let no man mistake it for an ex-
tenuation of faults, as if I intended an Apology for
them, or myself, who am conscious of so much guilt
in both, as can never be expiated without special
sorrows/1 Among the faults of such poetry Vaughan
reckons that 'certain Authors have been so irrever-
endly bold, as to dash Scriptures and the sacred
Relatives of God with their impious conceits; and ...
some of these desperate adventurers may (I think)
be reckoned amongst the principal or most learned
Writers of English verse*.2 What Vaughan has in
view I take to be* such religious conceits and phraseo-
logy in love-poetry as Constable's sonnets on the
divinity of his lady, and the likening the wounds of
the lover to the stigmata of St. "Francis are super-
ficial and purely literary examples of, but which
continue into the more flippant and even licentious
poetry of the seventeenth-century 'metaphysicals*.
Donne, in a daringly sensual poem, finds proof of I
his lady's divinity in that she is not only true but j
truth itself, and that she can read the thoughts of his
heart:

v But when I saw them sawest my heart,

And knew'st my thoughts, beyond an Angel's art.*

Vaughan's own love verses show the influence of
Donne, but it is the Platonic Donne of the later poems
addressed to his wife:

1 The Author's Preface to the following Hymns ('Silex Scintillans:
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations'),

* Loc. cit.                                 * The Dreame^ VY. 15-16.
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